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Prisoners of War 


Japan Violates International Rules 


When questioned, give only your 
name, grade and Army serial number. 
This is all you are required to give by 
the international rules of warfare. The 
enemy requires his troops to give only 
the same information when captured by 
us. 

Maintain absolute silence when asked 
any other questions. Keep your wits 
about you and refuse to answer. 
SILENCE alone is safe. 

Don’t allow yourself to be frightened 
by threats into giving any information. 
The enemy will not harm you. He will be 
afraid of retaliation on his own people 
in our hands. 

Don’t refer in any circumstances to 
your unit or its position. A careless word 
may cost old comrades their lives. 

General George C. Marshall 
Chief of Staff 


These are part of the crders issued 
to every American soldier. If cap- 
tured, he is expected to obey them. 
Note the second and third sentences 
in the third paragraph—The enemy 
will not harm you. He will be afraid 
of retaliation on his own people in 
our hands. 

At the time General Marshall 
wrote this, no one fully realized how 


cruel and savage the Japanese would 
be. No one expected the Japanese to 
treat their prisoners cruelly and 
brutally. 


The Japanese are not afraid of re- 
taliation. The reason is that Japanese 
soldiers are not supposed to let them- 
selves be captured alive. They are ex- 
pected to kill themselves rather than 
be taken prisoner. For this reason, 
we have taken very few Jap pris- 
oners. And the few that we have 
taken are regarded as dead by Jap 
army officials. They do not acknow]l- 
edge that we have any of their sol- 
diers as prisoners. 


When the brave defenders of Cor- 
regidor and Bataan surrendered to 
the Japanese, they no longer had 
food, water, or ammunition to fight 
with. They did have courage. Tor- 
tured, starved, and beaten to death, 
thousands died. Not a man tried to 
save his life by giving information 
to the enemy. 

There are rules which govern the 
treatment of prisoners of war. In 










American prisoners of war, captured 
by the Japanese at Corregidor. Photo 
was obtained through Portugal. 


1921, the International Law Associa- 
tion met at The Hague, in Holland. 
Representatives of all nations met to 
settle international arguments in a 
peaceful manner. They also agreed 
on a set of rules for the treatment of 
war prisoners, in case war broke out. 
Japan was not represented at this 
meeting. But at the outbreak of the 
present war, Japan announced that 
she would live up the international 
rules in regard to war prisoners. 


Article 4 of these rules states that 
prisoners of war shall be treated 
humanely, decently, and fairly. 

The Japanese tortured and starved 
to death 5,200 American soldiers and 
many times that number of Filipinos 
who were captured at Bataan and 
Corregidor. 

Article 6 states that prisoners may 
be given ordinary work to do, and 
are to be paid for their labor. 

The Japanese forced Americans 
and Filipinos to work at hard labor 
although they were wounded, sick, 
or starving. 


Article 7 states that prisoners shall 
receive food, clothing, and living 
quarters, equal to that given to the 
troops of the government which has 
captured them. 

The Japanese jammed 12,000 men 
into a space 100 yards square, where 
they were forced to stance. on the con- 
crete floor for seven days without 
food. American prisoners in another 
Japanese camp each lost as much as 
50 pounds in weight. They became 
human skeletons. Three Filipinos 
and three American soldiers were 
buried while still alive. 


In pain and sorrow, the American 
people clench their fists, and wait for 
vengeance. Britain waits too. The 
fate of British prisoners captured at 
Hong Kong and Singapore is another 
black page of Japanese atrocity. Nor 
has China forgotten what happened 
to the Chinese who were taken pris- 
oner in Nanking. 

Our own treatment of prisoners of 
war is in sharp contrast with Japan’s. 
What are our prison camps like? 
How have we treated the Italians, 
Germans, and Japanese we have cap- 
tured? 

We will discuss these questions in 
next week’s Junior Scholastic. 
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Strategy in the Marshalls 


American troops have stormed the 
islets of Kwajalein, largest atoll m 
the Marshall group Kwajalein is in 
the center of the Marshall Islands. 
ind the strategic key te the whole 
group We now threaten the Japa 
ese grip on the entire Marshall 
islands stronghold. With Kwajalem 
in our hands, the swemy naval and 
ur bases on Mili Atoll, Jaluit, Maloe- 
lap, and Wotje will be outflanked to 
the north and wes. by Kwajalein, 
and south by our Gilbert Island 
bases. From Kwdjalein and the Gil 
berts we could bomb these Japanese 
bases until the Marshall Islands are 
‘ntirely in our hands 

The Marshall group consists ot 32 
itolls. An atoll is a group of islets 
onsisting of a belt of coral reet, sur- 
rounding a central lagoon. (See map.) 
Many of these atolls were heavily tor- 
tified during the thirty years they 
lave beer under a Japanese mandate 


Their invasion is no simple matte. 

The U. S. task force which steamed 
into the Marshalls was a great ar- 
mada of nearly 2,000,000 tons. When 
you consider that a single battleship 
is about 35,000 tons, you will under- 
stand how much strength we needed 
tur this operation. 

In the first landings at Kwajalein 
Atoll, two whole divisions went in 
The 4th Division Marines struck at 
Roi Island. The 7th Intantry Division 
attacked Kwajalein itself. 

The landings were made -atter 
three days of heavy bombardment 
U. S. carrier-borne planes and land 
based aircraft unloaded tons of high 
explosive on Kwajalein and Roi. 
Battle-wagons and lighter ships 
shelled the Japanese defeuses. 

Possession of the Marshalls will 
give our forces a springboard trom 


“which they can attack Truk 


From Roi an “umbrella” of land 


based aircraft will cover our naval 
forces as they move westward toward 
Truk At the same time, the Japanese 
Fleet will be able to operate in these 
waters only at great danger 

Possession of the Kwajalein Atoll 
will cut the Japanese line of commu- 
nication. Kwajalein also has a large 
lagoon, big enough to hold the com 
bined fleets of al] the world. By use 
ot this anchorage, our own supply 
line to the South Pacific will be cut 
almost in half. A direct route to the 
Solomons will then be opened 

With the Marshalls in Allied hands. 
an attack on Truk can Dolster up our 
drive on Rabaul and New Britain, by 
diverting enemy strength to the Truk 
area. 

If Truk should fall, the Japanese 
Heet in the Carolines would be 
torced to retreat to its own waters 

Our capture of the Marshalls will 
he a long step toward Tokvo 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 








Tempest in Tinland 


Before dawn one recent morning 
the traffic cops of Bolivia's capital, 
La Paz, invaded the city’s telephone 
exchange and seized the radio sta- 
tion. Joined by an armed group of 
civilians, the cops then swarmed in- 
to the barracks of the Bolivian gov- 
ernment’s troops. After killing 49 
and wounding 120 soldiers the gang 
captured the barracks. 

Then they dashed into the homes 
of government leaders and dragged 
the officials to prison. They seized 
Bolivia’s President Penaranda and 
sent him off to exile in Chile. Then, 
over the radio, they announced to 
the rest of La Paz’ citizens that the 
government of Enrique Penaranda 
had been replaced by the govern- 
ment of MNR (Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario). 

MNR is a group of Bolivian army 
officers, police and civilians who are 
opposed to President Penaranda’s 
government. The MNR members 
appointed as new President Major 
Gualberto Villarroel. 


GRUDGE AGAINST U. S. 


The crowds of La Paz greeted the 
news of the MNR revolution with 
cheers. Bolivian mobs stoned the 
U. S. Embassy* and yelled “Down 
with the North Americans!” 

Why did they do this, since the 
U. S. buys Bolivia’s tin and helped 
Bolivia with loans and Lend-Lease 
equipment? 

The Bolivians stoned our Embassy 
because they have a grudge against 
our country. They mostly are illiter 
ate, poverty-stricken Indian tin min 
ers who blame our ambassador to 
Bolivia, Pierre de Lagarde Boal, for 
siding with the wealthy, powerful 
tin mine owners. The Penaranda 
government also backed up the mine 
owners. When the miners struck 
against bad working conditions last 
year, Penaranda’s soldiers fired into 
the mining crowd, killing many. 

MNR says it will give the miners 


a new deal and grant free elections. 

The U. S. State Department be- 
lieves that MNR’s promises to help 
the miners are just a smoke screen 
for its real purpose: to set up a fas- 
cist government in Bolivia. 


FASCIST PLOT 


The Inter-American Emergency 
Committee (a group of representa- 
tives from 18 Latin American nations 
and the U. S.) has just discovered 
the inside story of the MNR revolu- 
tion. The important men in the plot 
are Ramirez, Peron, Aranguren and 
Kyllman. 

Pedro Ramirez is president-dicta- 
tor of Argentina. Juan Peron is Ar- 
gentina’s Under Secretary of War. 

José Aranguren is chief clerk of 
the Spanish Legation* in Buenos 
Aires. 

Wilhelm Kyllman, chief German 
agent in Bolivia, owned a depart- 
ment sture in Bolivia’s capital and 
was president of the German Club 
there until Penaranda became presi- 
dent of Bolivia. When Penaranda 


tried to arrest Kyllman, the latter es- 
caped to Argentina. Immediately 
after the MNR revolution, Kyllman 
returned to Bolivia. 

MNR needed money for its revo- 
lution. It obtained this money from 
Argentina and Germany in the fol- 
lowing way. Aided by Ramirez and 
Peron, German and Argentine agents 
got in touch with Aranguren. Aran- 
guren agreed to act as go-between 
for the Germans and Argentines and 
through him they contributed 3,000,- 
000 bolivianos (about $75,000) to 
the leaders of the MNR revolution. 

Looking over this damaging evi- 
dence, the U. S. State Department 
decided “thumbs down on MNR.” 
The State Department wrote: “MNR 
contains elements hostile to the in- 
terest of this hemisphere, its army 
officers are under Nazi influence, and 
it is continuing its connections with 
Nazi Germany.” 

Our Government began to curb 
exports to Bolivia. 

The U. S. and British governments 
refused to recognize the new MNR 
government of Bolivia. 

The only nation that has recog- 
nized MNR is Argentina. 

What about Bolivia’s tin? We get 
most of our tin from Bolivia. 

Will we continue to get Bolivian 
tin even though we do not recognize 
the new Bolivian government? 

Will the new government last very 
long without U. S. recognition? 

The answers to these questions 
will be told in future developments. 


—— 





Indians of Bolivia sorting tin ore by hand at Oruro mines. 
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Russia’s Sixteen Republics 


Kussia’s official name is the Union oj 
soviet Socialist Republics. The U.S.S.R 
is made up of 16 republics. as tollows: 


Aréu 

Republic. (sq miles) Population 

Kussian Soviet 
Federated SR 6,372,860 =: 109,279,000 
Ukrainian SSR 171.770 30,960,006 

White Russian 
SSR 49,022 5,568,000 
Azerbaijan SSK 33,196 3,210,000 
Georgian SSR 27,020 3,542,000 
Armenian SSR 11,580 1,282,000 
lurkmenian SSR 171,384 1,254,000 
Uzbek SSR 145,908 6,282,000 
ladzhik SSR 55,584 1,485,000 
Kazakh SSR . 1,109,184 6,146,000 
Kirghiz SSR 76,042 1,459,000 

Karelo Finnish 
SSR 16,173 500,000 
Moldavian SSR 19,300 3,500,000 
Estonian SSR 18,353 1,126,000 
Latvian SSR , 20,056 1,950,000 
Lithuanian SSR 22.959 2,879,000 


The map shows the 16 republics. 
Several of the boundaries are in dispute 

White Russia and Ukraine are in dis- 
pute with Poland (see Theme Article 
in last two issues. ) 

Russian armies are driving German 
invaders out of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia (see Theme Article in this is- 
sue, pp. 6, 7). 

The Moldavian SSR, the land of Bes- 


sarabia, has long been a toothall be 
tween Rumania and Russia 

Note in the table and op the map 
the very large area occupied by one 
republic — the Russian Soviet Feder 
ated SK. It also has more than half of 
Russia's 180,422,000 population 

in each of the smaller republics the 
people are largely of one nationality In 
the big Russian Soviet Federated SK 
the nationalities are mixed. There are 
people of 50 major nationalities in all 
Russia. 

Nearly every religion has some tol 
lowers in Russia. The greatest number 
are Russian Orthodox. Among others 
are Mohammedan, Buddhist, Shaman 
ist, Animist, Jewish, Armenian Chris. 
tian, Roman Catholic and Lutheran 


How U.S.S.R. Is Governed 


rhe Supreme Soviet, highest govern 
ing body, has two chambers 

1. The Soviet of the Union. Members 
are elected by the people on the basis 
ot one deputy tor every 300,000 of the 
population. 

2. The Soviet of Nationalities. Mem 
bers are elected on the basis of popu 
lation of nationality groups: so many 
deputies for the Armenians; so many 
for the Ukrainians, etc. 

The two houses have equal powers 
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[hey are dissolvec to re-election tf 
they cannot reach an agreement. 

Members of both houses are all mem 
bers of one party - the Communist 
Party No other party is permitted 

The top officiais of the Communist 
Party are organized in a body called 
the Council of People’s Commissars. 
which is elected by the Supreme Soviet 
Joseph Stalin is the head of the Council 
He is also chief (marshal) of the Ked 
Army, and Premier of the U.S.S.R. 

On Feb. Ist, Foreign Commissar Mol 
otov presented the Supreme Soviet 
with a startling plan. He proposed that 
each Republic be given more power: 
and independence He said that each 
Republic should have the right to or 
ganize its own army and have its own 
representatives (ministers) to foreign 
governments. Within a week of Molo 
tov’s announcement, Russia gave the 
Ukrainian SSR more power. A Ukrain- 
ian Foreign Office was set up, its first 
work to be a treaty with Poland. 

One of the main reasons for making 
this change would be to give the peo- 
ple a feeling of greater responsibility 
toward their government 

Russia is a vast country, covering 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface. It is 
two and a half times as big as the 
United States, and has all “kinds of cli- 
mates except tropical. Generally, it has 
a cold climate six or more months of 
the year Al] seas and rivers are frozen 
part of the year. 
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\e= than seven centuries ago, 
a 


a small army of men who called 

themselves the German Sword 
Brothers invaded and conquered a 
heathen land. 

Like the Teutonic Knights who 
conquered East Prussia, the Sword 
Brothers were a religious and mili- 
tary brotherhood. The heathen tribes 
they conquered were called Ests and 
Letts. The land they invaded, beside 
the Baltic Sea, is known to us as Es- 
tonia and Latvia. 

The Sword Brothers and their de- 
scendants, called the Baltic Barons, 
or Balts, remained to rule the land. 
The peasant Ests and Letts served 
their German masters, but kept their 
native languages. 

It was not until the end of World 
War I in 1918 that Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania as well, won their 
freedom, and became independent. 

Then for twenty years the flame 
of liberty burned high in the three 
Baltic nations. 

It darkened in 1939 when Russia 
annexed them. 

It went out altogether in 1941 
when the Germans invaded and 
seized them. Germany put them un- 
der a single military government 
and called it Ostland. 

Ostland is today the objective of a 
great Russian drive. 


D urunc the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, Sweden invaded and con- 
quered Estonia and Latvia. The Bal- 
tic Barons cleverly managed to keep 
control of the land. 

Russia was the next conqueror 
Early in the 18th century, Russia de- 
feated Sweden. In 1721, the Swedes 
ceded Estonia and Latvia to Peter 
the Great, Czar of Russia. 

During the two centuries of Rus- 
sian rule that followed, the German 
barons still kept contro] of the land. 
Although the Balts never formed 
more than a small minority of the 
population, they alone controlled 
the government. 

Lithuania, to the south, had also 
changed hands many times. 

From the 12th to the 18th century, 
Lithuania stretched across eastern 
Europe from the Baltic Sea almost 
to the Black Sea. 

In 1386, a marriage took place be- 
tween Grand Duke Jageilo of Lithu- 
ania and Queen Jadwiga of Poland. 
The two countries were thus joined 
by a personal union. 
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Russian and Estonian sailors meet in the 
ice-free the year around. Use of Tallinn was taken by Russia in 1939. 
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Sovfoto 
Baltic port of Tallinn, which is 
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Latvia students at model airplane meet held in Riga before Germans came. 
Most important cities in Latvia are ice-free ports of Riga and Libau. 


By 1569, the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania had become a part of the 
Kingdom of Poland. During the par- 
tition of Poland (1772-1779) much 
of Poland and all of Lithuania be- 
came a part of Russia. 

In 1914, when the first World War 
struck Europe, Russia, fighting on 


the side of the Allies, still had posses- 
sion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. Before the war was over Russia 
had lost all three to Germany. 

In 1917, revolution tore the Czar 
of Russia from his throne. The new 
Russian government, lec by Nicolai 
Lenin, asked Germany for a separate 
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Three Lions Photo 
Cattle grazing along Baltic Sea in Lithuania. A farming country, Lithuania 
is rich in cattle and dairy products, which the Nazis take for themselves. 
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Area of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania is less than state of Washington. 


peace. On March 3, 1918, at Brest 
Litovsk, Russia and Germany signed 
a peace treaty. By the terms of this 
treaty, Germany received the three 
Baltic nations. 

By November 11, 1918, Germany 
had not only lost the Baltic states, 


but also the war. At the peace con- 
ference held at Versailles, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania were taken 
from Germany. Each of these coun- 
tries became a free and independent 
republic. 

The three new Baltic republics 
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were small, weak, and unable to de- 
fend themselves. The new Republic 
of Poland invaded Lithuania in 1920. 
The Poles seized and held a strip of 
territory which included the Lithu- 
anian capital, Vilna. The Lithuanians 
had to transfer their capital to 
Kaunas. 

In March, 1939, Hitler seized the 
port of Memel, Lithuania’s only out- 
let to the sea. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were republics until 1939. That was 
the year Germany plunged the world 
into war by invading Poland. The 
Russians were worried. They knew 
that the German General Staff had 
plans for invading Russia with a 
thrust through Estonia to seize Len- 
ingrad. (See map.) 

Russia did not want Germany to 
obtain possession of the three Baltic 
nations. The Russians forced Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania to sign mutual 
assistance pacts.* These pacts al- 
lowed Russia to establish military 
and naval bases in the Baltic nations. 


WANTED ICE-FREE PORTS 


Russia also wanted the Latvian 
ports of Riga and Libau, and the 
Estonian harbor of Tallinn. These 
fine ports are ice-free the year round. 
Leningrad, which is Russia’s only 
Baltic port, is ice-bound five months 
out of each year. 

In 1939 Hitler ordered 130,000 
Baltic Germans who were living in 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, to 
“return home to Germany.” 

Russian troops then occupied the 
bases in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. Russia wanted to make the 
three Baltic states part of the 
U.S.S.R. So, the Russian officials held 
an “election” in these states. It was 
not an election as we know it, be- 
cause only one candidate was per- 
mitted to run for each office. 

After the “elections” in August, 
1940, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were admitted into the U.S.S.R. They 
became the 14th, 15th, and 16th Re- 
publics. 

On June 22, 1941 the Germans sud- 
denly hurled their might against 
Russia. In their drive on Leningrad, 
the German army occupied Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. The Baltic 
states became “slave nations.” 

Today the German hold on the 
three Baltic states is weakening. The 
Russian army, victorious on all fronts, 
is driving into Estonia. 
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Burnelli Plane 
Is All-Wing Job 


The body of the first automo- 
bile was patterned after the 
horsedrawn buggy. 

The original Wright biplane 
was hardly more than a motor- 
driven box kite. 

In time, pilots were sheltered 
by cockpits, and engines were 
enclosed in cowling. Slowly a 
streamlined fuselage was devel- 
oped. Many thought the best in 
aerodynamic design had been 
achieved. 

Vincent Burnelli disagreed. 
He reasoned that the load-car- 
rying part of a plane should do 
more than offer the least possi- 
ble “drag.” He reasoned that 
only the wings supply “lift.” 
Therefore, why not design a 
plane whose wings would not 
only act as an airfoil, but as a 
fuselage as well? Why not en- 
close engines, crew, and cargo 
all within the wing! 


Not Enough Horsepower 


To aircraft manufacturers in 
1918, Burnelli’s designs looked 
like a “Buck Rogers” fantasy. 
Aviation wasn’t yet ready for 
his ideas. One practical reason 
was that engines of great 
enough horsepower to lift such 
a craft had not been developed. 

The first Burnelli All-Wing 
job, built in 1920, was really a 
compromise. It was a cabin 
model biplane called the RB-1l, 
and carried 30 passengers. Us- 
ing the Burnelli principle, the 
fuselage acted partly as an air- 
foil and contributed some of 
the lift. It was the largest com- 
mercial plane in the world at 
the time it was built. 


MODEL OF THE 120-TON BURNELL! “FLYING ICE-BOX” 
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In 1927, the next Burnelli 
Flying Wing was the first trans- 
port plane to maintain altitude 
on one of its two engines. It 
was also the first multi-engine 
plane to be fitted with retract- 
able landing gear. 

Another Burnelli All-Wing, 
UB-14, was developed in 1935. 
Early in the present war, Jim 
Mollison the transatlantic pilot, 
flew it over Axis territory to 
French Equatorial Africa, 6500 
miles away. There it became the 
flagship of Gen. DeGaulle’s Free 
French air force. It is still in 
use as a troop transport. 


Flying Ice-Box 

Latest word is of a super 
Flying Wing which will be 
built for Colonial Airlines after 
the war. This Flying Wing will 
be a refrigerated cargo plane 
and will be used to ship fruit 
from Florida to Montreal, Can- 
ada. This 120-ton Flying Wing 
“ice-box” will haul a 40-ton 
payload from Miami to Mon- 
treal in nine hours, an air dis- 
tance of 1,590 miles. The pow- 
erplant will be furnished by 
four high pressure steam en- 
gines burning ordinary fuel oil. 
Since each engine will develop 
more than 4000 h.p. they will 
drive counter-rotating propel- 
lers—two propellers mounted 
on a single shaft. One of the 
plane’s outstanding features 
will be that the cargo is laterally 
loaded into the Wing, like 
blockbusters into a bomber. 

The Burnelli Flying Wing, 
even the most recent model, is 
still only semi-tailless, Although 
the fuselage is largely done 
away with, some tail structure 
is kept to serve as rudder and 
elevators. 








PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 





The new Nazi secret weapon 
has already been spiked by the 
Allies. The secret weapon is a 
crewless, radio controlled air- 
craft that can be loaded with 
explosives, and dived into its 
target. This latest pet of the 
Luftwaffe, deadly as it sounds, 
has already come to grief. Al- 
though it would be difficult to 
stop with fighter aircraft or ack- 
ack, the crewless radio-con- 
trolled plane has one glaring 
weakness. Due to its compli- 
cated launching mechanism, 
the plane must leave from fixed 
takeoff points. Allied bombers 
promptly found these take-off 
points and “made hash of them.” 

eS 

Since Pearl Harbor, Medical 
Air Transport Squadrons have 
transported more than 125,000 
patients from battle zones. 

* * & 

The C-54 is a hard-working 
military cargo plane, and its 
commercial counterpart, the 
DC-4, will perhaps be the most 
popular postwar passenger air- 
liner. Six of the nation’s biggest 
airlines — Eastern, . American, 
Pan American, Pan American- 
Grace, Western and United — 
have stated that they will use 
the Douglas plane along their 
airways after the war. 

os. is 


At Camp Mackall, N. C., 
more than 400 C-47 transports 
and towed gliders landed 10,- 
000 troops in a mock invasion. 
The purpose was to test the 
ability of the troop carrier com- 
mand to lift an airborne divi- 
sion and land it on a strategic 
spot and to test the ability of 
the airborne troops to quickly 
assemble themselves for battle 
once landed. This was the first 
time in history that an entire 
airborne division had been car- 
ried in this manner. 

> = - 2 

The world’s longest air 
freight line is the one oper- 
ated by the Air Service Com- 
mand over a 28,000-mile round 
trip, Patterson Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, to India. C-87s are used. 








“Flying Wing’ 
Burnelli 


Vincent Justus Burnelli, de- 
signer of the Burnelli Flying 
Wing was born 48 years ago in 


Temple, Texas. He went to 
school there and in Monterrey, 
Mexico, and later attended St. 
Peter’s College in New Jersey. 

During the First World War 
he served as a lieutenant in the 
Volunteer Naval Reserve. A 
pilot himself, Vincent Burnelli 
is the inventor of numerous air- 
planes and accessories. 

In an exclusive interview with 
Am WEEK Vincent Burnelli dis- 
cussed his revolutionary Flying 
Wing in detail. 

He said: “From a safety 
standpoint the Flying Wing 
compares with other type air- 
craft the way an all-steel auto- 
mobile compares with a wooden 
car. 

“In the standard plane, only 
12% of the structural strength 
surrounds the pilot. In the Fly- 
ing Wing this safety factor rises 
to 65% of the plane’s strength. 
By use of the Flying Wing, 
deaths due to crash landing 
will be reduced. This is espe- 
cially important in military 
planes.” 

By use of the Flying Wing, 
shorter takeoffs and lower land- 
ing speeds are possible, both 
of which are necessary if small 
landing strips are to be used. 

“It takes about a generation 
to bring out a new advance- 
ment in any field,” declared 
Mr. Burnelli. “Now the Flying 
Wing is coming into its own, 
just as television is.” 

As for jet-propulsion in the 
Flying Wing: “That,” says Mr. 
Burnelli, “is up in the air.” 


TOGETHER ® 
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GREAT SIGNIFICANCE SEEN 
IN U.S.S.R. AUTONOMY MOVE 


Russia’s Sixteen Republics—p. 5 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—pp. 6, 7 


The Soviet autonomy proposal may prove to be the most 
far-reaching political move of the war. By permitting the 
16 Russian republics to function as separate states with 
“full powers to enter relations with other nations and make 
treaties with them” Moscow, intentionally or otherwise, has 
taken a step towards a possible construction of a United 
States of Europe. 

When the news first broke, some commentators ussumed 
that the Soviet move was a ruse to win sixteen votes at the 
peace table. But this supposition is dismissed by such emi 
nent news analysts as Walter Lippmann and Dorothy 
Thompson. 

For one thing, the Soviet announcement 1s a reflection ot 
the changes war has brought to the Soviet Union. The wai 
has been instrumental in (1) increasing the prestige of the 
Red Army; (2) increasing national feeling which heretotore 
has been subordinate to the communist ideology; (3) bring: 
ing about a greate: degree of religious treedom; (4) and de 
centralizing the administration of the U.S.S.R. 

During the years of war, many of the outlying regions mm 
Russia have been developed trom backward states to indus- 
trial centers. With the development of the states came many 
new competent leaders, both in industry and in the army 
Many of these are not Communist Party members, and may 
not become such. But they are leaders none the less, and 
Stalin doubtless realizes that Russia will be greater by hav 
ing the continued services of these leaders, regardless ot 
their political history. As long as they do not wander too tar 
off the trail of the state socialism that the Communist Party 
in Russia has blazed, they may be given thei chance to 
serve on, spurred by national (as it applies to thei: particu- 
lar republic) pride and persona] ambition. According to 
Dorothy Thompson, “The Soviet Union has learned the 
creative power of personal ambition.” 

The leaders at Moscow can now aftord to decentralize 
the government. The loyalty and cohesion of the Russian 
peoples have been demonstrated in the war. Believing that 
the people, now proud of their nation and victory. will con 
tinue their loyalty, the government can encourage them to 
develop in their own cultural spheres 

The move, also, has the effect of reducing triction over 
boundary disputes The people of White Russia, the Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Bessarabia. etc.. can become 
members of the U.S.S.R., with greater assurance that thei 
national integrity and culture will survive 

It is possible that Stalin hopes tor an eventual enlistment 
ot other states into the U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia, tor imstance, 
split between Tito and Mikhailovitch; North and South Ger- 
many, often incompatible; Manchuria, long under the domi- 
nation of China and Japan, might turn to the Soviet Union 

Pupils might discuss these theories. They should draw 
upon the two preceding Theme Articles, Poland (Juntor 
Scholastic, Feb. 7-12, pp. 4, 5, 6.) White Russia and the 
Ukraine, (Junior Scholastic, Feb. 14-19, pp. 4, 5) and to 
the two articles in this issue, pp. 5, 6, 7. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the independence of the 16 Soviet re- 
publics will lead to a United States of Europe? 
2 Would vou like to see a United States of Europe de- 
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velop after the war? Would vou want to see it with Moscow 
a> the capital? 

3 Do you think the Russian plan will result in White 
Kussia, the Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania. and Estonia joining 
Soviet Russia willingly? 

4 Why do people want to preserve they owu culture 
(way of living)? 


Fact Questions 


1 Who were the Sword Brothers? 

2. When were Lithuania Latvia and Estonia called 
Ostland? 

3. What Scandinavian nation invaded these Baltic States 
uw the 16th and 17th centuries? 

4 From the country did the Grand Duke ot |Jfagello 
come? 

5 With what country did he link Lithuania by his mar- 
riage to Queen Jadwiga? 

6 Where is Riga? Libau? Memel? | allinn? 

7 Who is Molotov? Stalin? 


MAP STUDY—pp. 3, 5, 6 


Pupils might turn classroom cartographers and do some 
art work on the three maps in this issue 

On the map of the Marshalls, atolls held by the U. S. might 
be painted one color, those held by Japan another color. 
Rings or alternate stripes of both colors could be used to 
designate fighting areas. 

In following Russia’s stride through the Baltic states 
pupils might color or shade the territory that falls to the 
Red Army 

One membe: of the class could post his maps on the 
bulletin board, marking fighting zones with multi-colored 
pins. Strings or ribbons could be run trom the pins to head- 
lines and news articles mounted heside the map on the 
board. 

The map on p. 5, showing the 8,320,391 square miles ot 
the U.S.S.R. dramatizes the tremendous size of the 16 re- 
publics. The largest country in the world, Kussia is almost 
three times the area of the continental U. S. Pupils might 
add symbols in the proper places showing the coal, iron, 
grain, cotton, and oil producing areas. Coal is mined in the 
Russian Soviet Federated SR near the Yennish and Adian 

‘Continued on next page| 
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Rivers; grain comes from the Ukrainian SR, and the Kazakh 
SR; oil in the Kazakh SR and the Russian Soviet Federated 
SR; cotton in the Kazakh SR; and iron mostly from the 
eastern reaches of the Soviet Federated SR. 

The azimuthal projection illustrates Russia’s importance 
in the air age. Situated “on the top of the world,” she will 
be crossed by U. S. and European planes flying to Asia. 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the largest atoll in the Marshall Islands? 

2. Why are we fighting for the Marshalls before we take 
Truk? Which is nearer to Japan? 

3. How long have the Japs been fortifying the Marshalls? 

4. What is the significance of our capture of Kwajalein? 

5. Name two other atolls in the Marshalls. 


PRISONERS OF WAR—p. 2 


The Japanese have violated 20 specific articles of the 
Hague Peace Conference. Following are the violations with 
which the State Department charges Japan: 

Art. 10, 11, providing for decent living conditions and 
food for prisoners. 

Art. 12, providing for repatriation of medical personnel. 

Art. 14, providing for medical treatment. 

Art. 16, providing for free exercise of religion. 

Art. 20, providing that prison regulations be published 
in a language understood by prisoners. 

Art. 27, providing against compulsory labor. 

Art. 30, providing for decent working conditions. 

Art. 36, providing for prisoners’ right to mail privileges. 

Art. 37, providing for the distribution of relief. 

Art. 44, allowing for free use of correspondence between 
prisoners and neutral “protecting-power,” i.e., Switzerland. 

Art. 49, allowing prisoners to retain army rank. 

Art. 50, providing against cruel or unusual punishment. 

Art. 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, providing for fair trial of prisoners 
against whom suit is brought. 

Art. 77, providing for exchange of names of prisoners. 

Art. 86, providing for examination of camps by neutral or 
protecting-power. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are the Japanese so brutal in their treatment of 
war prisoners? What do you think can be done about it? 

2. What effect would news of their treatment of prisoners 
have on a U.S. soldier in the Pacific? 

3. Should we retaliate on the Japanese we have taken 
prisoner? 


Fact Questions 


1. What information did General Marshall say a captured 
soldier might give the enemy? 

2. Where were rules for treatment of prisoners of war 
decided upon in 1921? 


3. State the provisions of two of the rules. 


TEMPEST IN TINLAND—p. 4 
Discussion Questions 


1. How do fascist governments in South America threaten 
our security? 

2. If you were in Villarroel’s position, what would you do 
to make Bolivia a democracy? How would you help the tin 
miners’ 


3. What causes revolution? 


Fact Questions 


1. Why did the Bolivians stone the U. S$. Embassy? 
2. In what way is the Bolivian revolution related to Ger- 
many and Argentina? 

3. Who is Enrique Penaranda? 

4. Who is Gualberto Villarroel? 





BIB AND TUCK—pp. 12, 13 


In social science classes, pupils should understand the 
relation between the need for the national service act called 
for by the President in his “state of the nation” address (See 
Junior Scholastic, Feb. 7-12, p. 3) and the part school-age 
boys and girls are fulfilling in community work. 

Your class might query neighborhood shopkeepers and 
employers to find out how many rely upon student help. 
Pupils should try to get the information on (1) pre-war and 
present day proportions of school-age workers; (2) pre-war 
and present day rate of pay; (3) type of work that pupils 
seem best suited for; (d) comparative efficiency of school- 
age pupils and adults. 

In studying this problem, pupils might debate John W. 
Studebaker’s statement: “The first job of school-age boys 
and girls is to go to school.” 

English classes might conduct mock interviews, Bib and 
Tuck fashion. A jury of pupils could act as critics, or judges, 
awarding jobs to the best applicants. 


GLOBAL MAIL BAG—p. 13 


Discussion Question 

1. Compare the gold-mining town of Randfantein, South 
Africa, with the gold-mining town of Bissett, Manitoba. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Feb. 14-19, p. 12.) Where would you 
prefer to live? 


Fact Questions 
1. What is Afrikaans? 
2. Name the city called “The New York ot South Africa.” 
3. How do the native mine-workers speak to one anothe: 
despite their language differences? 
4. What is the chief industry of Cape Province? 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 11 

MARSHALL CAMPAIGN: a, c, c, b. 

FIND THE 16: Spitsbergen; Tannu Tuva; Afghanistan; Arabia. 

BALTIC LANDS: ec, a, c, d, c. 

PRISONERS OF WAR: Marshall; The Hague; They are not supposed t 
be captured alive. 

CHECK THE WING: Cross out 3, 4, 5, 8, 10 

IN BOLIVIA’S REVOLUTION: 3, 5, 1, 2, 4. 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 2-Latvia; 7-S. C.; 9-too; 10-hobo; 12-tail; 14-tampers; 17-jet 
18-ice; 19-oranges; 23-rays; 24-Arab; 26-pal; 28-mu; 29-hussar. 
DOWN: l-ash; 3-atom; 4-to; 5-vote; 6-Axis; 8-cot; 11-battery; 13-arbiter 
15-Posen; 16-me; 19-oath; 20-asps; 21-gala; 22-Sam; 25-Bug; 27-as. 
Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Great books, classical and 
nodern, which deal with current problems 
crowing out of the war, continue to be the 
subject for discussion by prominent scholars 
nd critics. Mar. 5, Bagehot’s The English 
Constitution; Mar. 13, Sienkiewicz’s Quo 
Vadis; Mar. 19, Hardy’s Dynasts; Mar. 26, 
Plato’s Republic 

Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:30-1:00 p.m. An exchange series 
between the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the British Broadcasting System 
lesigned to bring about closer understand- 
ng of everyday affairs between the two 
llies. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation with the "Jniver- 

tv of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Dr. Artur Rodzinski 

mducts weekly orchestral concerts, with 
guest soloists. Distinguished actors appear 
in “The American Scriptures,” intermission 
feature directed by Carl Van Doren. U. S. 
Rubber Company, sponsor. 

Wide Horizons. MBS, 4:00-5:30 p.m. 
Eddie Dowling will star in this new series 
emphasizing the role of aviation in today’s 
war and tomorrow’s peace. Prominent avia- 
tion leaders will be interviewed by expert 
Casey Jones. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air presents historical dramas depicting 
economic development of the Americas. 
Mar. 5, Canada and the Empire; Mar. 12, 
The Americas and World War II; Mar. 19, 
Who Is the Indian?; Mar. 26, The Last In- 
dians, The Negro Replaces the Indian in the 
West Indies. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, NBC, 5:00- 
6:00 p.m. Leopold Stokowski continues to 
conduct through March, with program em- 
phasis on modern composers. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Featuring music of mod- 
ern American composers. Mar. 5, Rudolph 
Ringwall guest conductor. Mar. 19 and 
Mar. 26 Frank Black takes over. 


MONDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Science at Work series de- 
scribing important scientific instruments 
ind the ways in which they serve human 
interests. Mar. 6, The Vacuum Tube—Tool 
f Television; Mar. 13, The Spectroscope— 
Identifying the Elements; Mar. 20, The 
X-Ray—Seeing through Walls; Mar. 27, 
The Seismograph—The Trembling Earth. 

American Women. CBS, 5:45-6:00 
p-m. Mondays through Fridays. A new 
dramatic series featuring the importance 

All hours are Eastern War Time. 


Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 


of American women 
effort. 

Information Please. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman continues to 
quiz the experts and their guests. 

Chicago Theater of the Air Symphonic 
Hour. MBS, 10:30-11:00 p.m. Symphony 
orchestra presenting the world’s best known 
classical music under the direction of Henry 
Weber 

America Looks .Ahead. BN, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. New program in the field of 
postwar international relations presenting 
the findings of a specially conducted and 
authoritative nation-wide poll of public 
opinion on phases of our postwar relations 
with other nations. 


TUESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways to Music. Folk 
music and music of the masters presented 
by the Columbia Concert Orchestra. Mar. 
7, Invitation to the Dance; Mar. 14, North 
to Canada; Mar. 21, Papa Haydn; Mar. 28, 
Work and Sing. 

The American Forum of the Air. MBS, 
9:30-10:15 p.m. Theodore Granik con- 
tinues as moderator for this program, and 
conducts a round table discussion on cur- 
rent events. 

Congress Speaks. CBS, 10:30-11:00 
p.m. Members of Congress discuss impor- 
tant current subjects. 


WEDNESDAY 


American School of the Air. 
9:15-9:45 a.m. New Horizons—dramatic 
historical presentations against a_back- 
ground study of world geography. Mar. 1, 
Valley of the Danube; Mar. 8, One Sixth 
of the Earth ( Russia); Mar. 15, The New 
China; Mar. 22, Island Empire—Japan and 
its Holdings; Mar. 29, Coast to Coast— 
North America. 

U. S. Navy Band, NBC, 6:15-6:30 
p-m. Concert selections, from Washington, 
directed by Lieutenant Charles Brendler. 

Author’s Playhouse. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Dramatized works by classic 
and modern masters. 


THURSDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near— 
dramatizations of famous stories. Mar. 2, 
The Golden Fleece; Mar. 9, The Ship That 
Flew; Mar. 16, Knight of the Sea; Mar. 23, 
Dougal’s Wish. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p-m. Government-produced and anti-Axis 
series exposing enemy activities on all 
fronts, and featuring a three-minute sum- 
mary of news from occupied countries. 

The Human Adventure. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing with the 
gradual civilization of man. Walter Yust, 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, acts 
as host. 


in the nation’s war 


CBS, 


The First Line. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
p-m. Dramatic stories of naval exploits. 

The March of Time. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Today’s news in the making, 
featuring shortwave pickups all over the 
world. Sponsored by Time, Inc. 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World. Dis- 
cussion of current events and postwar prob- 
lems by student groups. Mar. 3, The Fourth 
Term; Mar. 10, Jobs for Tomorrow; Mar. 
17, Trade Among Nations; Mar. 24, Should 
Nations Have Colonies?; Mar. 31, Blue- 
prints for Europe. 

Between the Bookends. NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic’s Round Table con- 
tributors are Ted Malone’s guests on the 
third Friday of each month. Mar. 17 is the 
next date scheduled for this program of 
poetry and music. 

Freedom of Opportunity. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. The “young man of the week” 
will be selected, and the life stories of 
America’s outstanding young men will be 
presented in cooperation with the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


SATURDAY 
Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 


p.m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumers’ problems, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Here’s to Youth, 1:00-1:30 p.m. A 
series of dramatic programs sponsored by 
ten national voluntary agencies. For par- 
ents, teachers and young people. The most 
intelligent efforts to deal with today’s youth 
problems will be set forth. 

Country Journal, CBS, 1:30-2:30 
p-m. Wallace Kadderly discusses victory 
garden food production for the past and 
coming year. Also latest farm news and in- 
terviews with farmers. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p.m. Professor John T. Frederick, of North- 
western University, reviews new books and 
interviews guest authors. 

Doctors at War. NBC, 4:30-5:00 p.m. 
Story of doctors on duty with the armed 
forces at home and on fighting fronts. Tells 
of the new devices for protection against 
wounds, fire and infection being constantly 
developed, and of the wonder drugs. Under 
the auspices of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

For Parents Only. MBS, 4:30-5:00 
p-m. Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, director of 
the Child Study Association, will have two 
prominent child specialists as her guests 
each week on this new series designed to 
present concrete advice for the benefit of 
parents on the raising of children. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
5:30-5:45 p.m. Cesar Saerchinger dis- 
cusses the background of today’s news, 


(Concluded on page 4-T ) 
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The University of Illinois has an- 
nounced a new series of programs over 
its own radio station, WILL. Members 
of the faculty have planned especially 
to give Illinois teachers information 
about current problems and newer in- 
structional practices and material. Some 
of the announced topics are Rural Edu- 
cation, Vocational Education, Tech- 
niques in Teaching, and Remedial 
Methods in Teaching. 


* * * 


A new and improved type of visual 
aids catalog-directory, titled Slidefilms 
and Motion Pictures, to Help Instruc- 
tors is announced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11. Mich.. and will be sent free on 
request to any teacher. A flip of the 
pages locates the subject you need — 
and generous illustrations and preview 
of the contents of each film enable you 
to see what you get in advance. Another 
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in Your Shipment... 


Although our shipping department 
and our clerks watch your orders like 
hawks and double check each one .. . 
now and then an error creeps in. 

Whenever there’s an error in your 
shipment you'll be helping us to cor 
rect it promptly if you'll send us the 
label or labels from the bundles of 
magazines together with your letter in- 
dicating the date of the issue. If you'll 
do this we'll be able to trace the source 
of the error quickly, correct it and see 
that the missing copies are shipped to 
you without delay 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


special feature shows which types of 
projectors are best suited to various 
visualized teaching purposes. 


- * * 


An Advisory Committee has been ap- 
pointed by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, to se- 
lect educational radio programs to 
help teachers who desire to give in- 
creased attention to radio as a modern 
aid to learning. Major considerations 
agreed upon as a basis for judgment are 
educational significance, radio program 
quality and instructional adaptability. 
You can obtain the listing by writing 
for it to your State department of edu- 
cation. 

taal * * 

Amusing picture cards published by 
Roger Stephens, 120 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y., quickly give you a 
vocabulary of the 583 words used in 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Es- 
peranto and English. They contain 
practical words only and are conven- 
ient for selective study. Grouped under 
Travel, Home and Family, Food and 
Eating, Health, Clothes, Personal Ne- 
cessities, Geography and Animals, they 
help in brushing up a foreign language 
and can be used as a supplement with 
any form of instruction. $1.00 per set. 

ol ” x 


The organization of the Educational 
Film Library Association has been an- 
nounced. Information regarding types 
of membership and their privileges may 
be obtained from the Association at 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Serving the interests of audio-visual 
education, the Association will act as 
liaison between government agencies 
engaged in producing films and mem- 
ber institutions. A central reference 
service and Journal will be maintained 
as well as a center for exchange of ex- 
periences among members in solving 
problems of administration, supervision 
and direction of a functioning program 


of visual aids. 
*« * * 


Transcriptions of thirty of Westing- 
house’s Adventures in Research pro- 
grams are now available on a loan basis 
from the Federal Radio Education 
Committee of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. The pro- 
grams range in subject matter from 
little-known facts about refrigerators to 
the latest discoveries in the world of 
electronics. 

* * * 

Twenty-tour recordings of the Caval- 
cade of America broadcasts are avail- 
able for Classroom use from the Re- 
cordings Division of the American 
Council on Education, Room 1511, 152 


West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Recent 
additions include Dr. Franklin Goes to 
Court, The Constitution of the United 
States, Young Andy Jackson, Nancy 
Hanks, Jane Addams of Hull House, 


Susan B. Anthony, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Poet and Walt Whitman. 
x * * 

Radio activities in Philadelphia 
schools are now quite extensive, and 
the Radio Committee of Philadelphia 
is busily engaged in producing pro- 
grams and in visiting the schools to 
stimulate enthusiasm about maximum 
classroom utilization of radio. The re- 
sults have been so gratifying that the 
Committee has announced that the 
Fourth R has come to the classrooms 
of Philadelphia. Five programs are 
broadcast each week. The Magic of 
Books is a story hour aimed at encour 
aging children to become acquainted 
with school and local libraries. Quake: 
City Scrappers is a five minute playlet 
giving publicity to whatever scrap is 
current, Our Philadelphia School is 
planned for high school listening. Ju- 
ior Town Meeting is a half hour pro- 
gram in which three students from high 
schools present their opinions on some 
current topic. After a formal presen- 
tation of points of view, boys and girls 
from several schools have a chance to 
ask questions of the speakers on the 
panel. In Once Upon a Time a legend 
or a story of some country now engaged 
in war is dramatized. 

ok * ” 

Acquisition of Erpi Classroom Films 
Inc. from Western Electric Company 
by Encyclopedia Britannica Inc. has 
been announced by William Benton, 
chairman of the board of Britannica, 
and vice-president of the University of 
Chicago. Now closely allied with the 
educational field, Erpi Classroom Films 
will be able to develop further the util- 
ity of this media in the educational proc- 
ess. The Erpi Films’ Library is an 
extensive one and embraces the fields 
of American History, animal life, art. 
astronomy, athletics, chemistry, child 
growth, biology, social 
teacher training. 


studies, and 





Radio Programs 
(Concluded) 


under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Society. 

The People’s Platform. CBS, 6:15- 
6:30 p.m. Discussions of contemporary 
problems. 

American Story. NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
NBC Inter-American University of the Air 
presents its 3rd permanent series. Archibald 
MacLeish prepares and narrates the stories, 
chronicles and letters that have become 
part of the American record. Mar. 4, The 
Accounts of the New Land; Mar. 11, What 
They Found in the New Land; Mar. 18, 
The Settlement; Mar. 25, The Settlers. 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION—Four reel 
survey of blood transfusion technique in 
wartime and its development in medical 
history. Available from British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Two reel shorts 
revised and revived with sound effects 
and music. The world’s most widely be- 
loved comedian in comedies, farces and 
satires. Among the announced titles are 
[he Cure, Easy Street, The Immigrant 
and The Adventurer. Available for sale 
or rental from Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA — Four 
reel sound film presenting an account of 
life in the small community of the Vir- 
ginia Colony. Forging and horse-shoeing 
in the blacksmith’s shop, music lessons 
on the harpsichord, and the appearance 
if the lamplighter are some of the col- 
ful details in this lively treatment — 
not only of how things looked, but how 
they worked and were used in one of 
the major centers of Colonial life. Daily 
activities in the households of the Royal 
Governor and of a prosperous cabinet- 
maker provide a_ revealing parallel. 
Available tree of charge. Apply to In- 
structional Films Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, New York. 

THE END OF THE BEGINNING— 
Three reel sound film describing the tre- 
mendous work involved in converting 
five automotive plants into the produc- 
tion of Grumman Wildcat fighter planes 
and Avenger torpedo bombers. May be 
obtained through the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the YMCA, 375 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

FLIGHT LOG—Two reel film for 
sound projection only. In non-technical 
terms traces the development and pro- 
duction of 100-octane aviation gasoline. 
Shows the part played by the petroleum 
engineer in helping America’s plane de- 
signers create new and more powerful 
iircraft. Available free of charge from 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th St., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

HAIL THE U. S. MARINES—Three 
reel sound film — action close-ups ot 
the invasion of Tarawa, and the newest 
U. S. Marine song. Available for sale 
through Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
West 45 Street, New York 19. N. Y. 

INDIA—Two reel sound film in color 
showing the gorgeous birthday recep- 
tion of a ruling Indian Maharajah, and 
splendid ceremonies celebrating the 
wedding of a Prince and Princess of In- 
dia. The Taj Mahal, the Shalimar Gar- 
dens and the life of India’s cities have 
been photographed. Available through 
General Motors, Broadway at 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





OIL FOR ALADDIN’S LAMP—Three 
reel film during the course of which the 
audience takes a trip through Shell’s 
“University of Petroleum,” sees rubber 
made and plastics created from crude 
oil. May be obtained free of charge from 
the Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y. 

PIPELINE—Two reel film telling the 
dramatic story of the construction of 82 
miles of pipeline over rugged New Eng- 
land terrain in the dead of winter. Avail- 
able for free showing from Shell Oil Co., 
Inc., 50 West 50th St., New York 20, 
N. Y. 

REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY FILMS— 
One reel sound films showing contempo- 
rary life in six major regions of the 
United States. Produced in collaboration 
with Dr. Howard W. Odum, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. (1) The 
Northeastern States — development of 
resources and of leading industries, tex- 
tiles, leather, steel, machinery and ship- 
building. (2) The Southeastern States— 
variety of living patterns — plantation 
homes and mountaineer cabins, or- 
chards, cotton and tobacco fields, farms 
and factories. (3) The Middle States — 
iron ore mining, coal mining, steel pro- 
duction, machine manufacture and meat 
packing are shown as influenced by the 
Great Lakes routes and railroads. (4) 
The Southwestern States — influence of 
the Spanish and Indian cultures, irri- 
gation, stock raising, mining, agricul- 
ture, and oil extracting and refining. (5) 
The Northwestern States — scenic and 
recreational areas, and development of 
mineral resources. (6) The Far Western 
States — historical resume of progress 
made in the use of resources, and the 
dependence of the Far West upon the 
industry of other regions. Available for 
sale only through Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. 

SEEDS OF VICTORY—One ree! film 
narrated by Burgess Meredith which 
shows how Britain is exerting every ef- 
fort to grow more food — on plowed-up 
lawns, parks, golf courses, backyards 
and vacant lots. May be booked direct 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. N. Y. 

SOUTH OF THE BORDER WITH 
WALT DISNEY—Four reel film telling 
the story of the trip made by Walt Dis- 
ney and his talented crew to South and 
Central America. Cartoons and live ac- 
tion films are used to give their impres- 
sions as they travel from country to 
country. You'll see Donald Duck at Lake 
Titicaca and Pluto in the Argentine. 
Available through the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

(Concluded on page 6T) 











Tim ely 


SELECTED 


MOTION PICTURES 
-FREE- 


“MORE POWER TO YOU” 
“FACTS ABOUT FABRICS” 
“THE OMINOUS ARMS CASE” 
“BEFORE THE ALARM” 

— And Many More — 


° o ° 


OFFICIAL WAR FILMS 
“DESERT VICTORY” 


6 reels 


“THE WORLD AT WAR” 


5 reels 


“TARGET FOR TONIGHT” 


5 reels 


(Service Charges — $2.50) 


ALL THE LATEST 
News Reels 
“BATTLE OF TARAWA” 
1 reel 


(Rental — $1.50) 


R-K-O’s Feature Film 
“THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII” 


(Subject to Location Approval 
Rental $20. During Lent, $25) 


“LAND OF LIBERTY” 
8 reels 


Episodes in the History of Our 
Country, Selected Sequences 
From the Best Theatrical Pro- 
ductions. 


(Rental $7.50) 


7—2 REEL WARNER BROTHERS 


Technicolor Subjects on 
American History 
Restricted to schools, colleges, and Y.M.C.A.’s 


° ° ° 


(WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG) 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


New York 17, N. Y¥. San Francisco 2, Cal. 


347 Madison Ave. 351 Turk St. 


Dallas 1, Tex. 
1700 Patterson Ave. 


Chicago 3, Iti. 
19 So. La Salle St 
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New 16mm Films 


(Concluded) 


THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS— 
Ten reel sound film of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s prize-winning novel, directed by 
Orson Welles. Background is a mid-west 
city at the period when the automobile 
came into its own and changed the map 
of America. Available for sale or rental 
through Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

TIP-OFF, SAFE ROADS and SAFETY 
PATROL are three one reel films which 
take up the question of safety in traffic 
from the standpoint of the driver and 
from that of the pedestrian. Drivers’ sig- 
nals, and traffic control devices are 
demonstrated. Safety Patrol is especially 
helpful for school patrol members. It 
ilustrates nine rules for safe walking. 
These films are available on a free loan 
basis and complete information may be 
obtained from your local office of the 
General Motors Corporation, or directly 
from their Department of Public Rela- 
tions, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











New MAJOR FEATURES 


Now available in 16mm. Sound Film 
Advance Approval Required 





EAGLE SQUADRON (Univ.) 


Robert Stack, Diana Barrymore, Jon Hall 


The story of the Spitfires, the Commandos, the 
W A.A.F‘s and the Channel Fleet. 


Ww 


The Magnificent Ambersons (RKO) 
Joseph Cotten, Dolores Costello, Anne Boxter 


Orson Welles’ magnificent production of Booth 
Tarkington's prize-winning novel 





These Outstanding Feature Films Require 
No Advance Approval 


MEET DR. CHRISTIAN 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES 
WINTER CARNIVAL 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 


cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St Dept. HS-21 New York 19, N. Y. 











NINE NEW VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 
PUBLISHED IN SOCIAL STUDIES GROUP 


Nine new Visual Learning Guides in 
the field of Social Studies have been 
published by the National Audio-Visu- 
al Council, it was announced this week 
by SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, exclu- 
sive national distributor of the Guides. 
Covering a variety of subjects, from an 
analysis of the city water supply to 
an introduction to the habits and cus- 
toms of several African tribes, the nine 
new Guides accompany nine Enrpi 
Classroom Films and raise the total to 
25 in the significant Social Studies 
teaching aids for educational films. 

[he National Audio-Visual Council 
has carefully selected its new subjects as 
pertinent to the modern course of study, 
following the same effective method 
of presentation utilized in the Guides 
now in use. Titles of the new Visual 
Learning Guides to accompany Erpi 
films by the same name are —E. 60— 
“Kentucky Pioneers”; E. 63—“Life in 
Old Louisiana (1830-1850)”; E. 65— 
“The Earth in Motion”; E. 70—“City 
Water Supply”; E. 71—“Clothing”; E. 
72—“The Passenger Train”; E. 80— 
“Pygmies of Africa”; E. 81—“A People 
of the Congo: The Mangbetu”; and E. 
90—“The Honey Bee.” 

All Visual Learning Guides may be 
obtained from SCHOLASTIC BOOK- 
SHOP, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


Early American Groups 


A vivid presentation of the matchless 
courage and indomitable will of the 
pioneers in early American history is 
found in the film and Guide “Kentucky 
Pioneers.” The hardships of the Wilder- 
ness Road, the duties of the men and 
women, the tools which aided in their 
conquest become vital issues in this 
film, as “Kentucky Pioneers” again sym- 
bolizes the spirit of America ever on 
the march toward freedom for all. 

A very different group of early Amer- 
icans is described in “Life in Old Louisi- 
ana,” a pictorial analysis of Creole New 
Orleans during the period, 1830-1850. 
Here are shown the great cotton and 
sugar cane plantations of the old South 
in an economy based on a plentiful 
supply of slave labor. 

Of special value is the film and Guide 
for “The Earth in Motion,” describing 
the actions of the sun, the stars and the 
earth and their inseparable relationship 
to each other. Teachers will find the 
Visual Learning Guide an excellent 
method of studying the universe. 

Two of man’s primary needs, water 
and clothing, are treated in the films 
and Guides, “City Water Supply” and 
“Clothing.” The extensive system of 








Visual Learning Guide 
E-63 Sa ae 
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Life in Old Louisiana (1830-1850) 


1S PAG teen semmng the Glee 


The Start of the Creole Settlement at the Mouth of the Mississippi River 














One of the new Visual Learning 
Guides. Page 1 prepares the student 
for the film, pp. 2 and 3 contain a test 
and p. 4 presents added activities. 


purification in modern water systems 
and the transportation of this precious 
commodity to the buildings in the com- 
munity are explained in the first film, 
while “Clothing” presents a picture of 
the different types of apparel used in 
various climates, the sources of ma- 
terials and the development of methods 
of making cloth. 

Such familiar objects as the passen- 
ger train and the honey bee are given 
careful consideration in the two films 
“The Passenger Train” and “The Honey 
Bee.” By taking an imaginary trip in 
the film, the audience sees the workings 
of the engine and the contribution of 
the engineer to the safety of his pas- 
sengers, A community of honey bees at 
their usual duties is seen in “The Honey 
Bee.” 

The primitive method of life of two 
African tribes is presented in “Pygmies 
of Africa” and “A People of the Congo: 
The Mangbetu,” films of special impor- 
tance as Africa looms increasingly in 
the war news. The mode of dress of 
these natives, their search for food and 
trade by barter comprise an interesting 
and authoritative study. 

With the addition of these nine, 93 
Visual Learning Guides are now avail- 
able to accompany U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the Army, the Navy and Erpi 
Classroom Films. All Guides are sold 
in packages of 50, the average classroom 
need, at $1.45 per package, plus post- 
age. Information and samples of the 
Guides will be sent upon request. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Teachers aren’t turning out war materials. 
But teachers are engaged in an essential 
industry. They are in the production line 
which is carrying boys and girls through 
the difficult process of growing up in war- 
time. Right now young people are getting 
into trouble because they lack security and 
stability. Teachers can help them out and 
keep them out of difficulties. 

Two pamphlets published py the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor will help you attack the problem 
in your own community: Understanding 
Juvenile Delinquency, No. 300, and Con- 
trolling Juvenile Delinquency — A Commu- 
nity Program, No. 301. These go to the 
roots of the problem and discuss both 
cause and cure in a realistic, understand- 
ing fashion. They show how adults can 
meet their obligation to stand by youth at 
1 gravely dangerous time. 

. “2 8 

Changes are coming rapidly in the East, 
and few of us know enough about the 

ountries wh>re they are taking place. We 
need to understand the Asiatic peoples be- 
cause they have rich cultures to share with 
us, and their problems involve us. The 
textbook pamphlets prepared by the Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Inc., can make us better acquainted with 
conditions on the far side of the globe. 
The series includes Changing China, Mod- 
ern Japan, Peoples of the China Sea, Land 
of the Soviets, Lands Down Under, Twen- 
tieth Century India, Behind the Open 
Door. Each gives a clear picture of the 

\istory, culture, geography, government, 
ind social problems of a particular coun- 
try Carefully checked facts are presented 
in a readable fashion and attractively illus- 
trated. You may obtain them from the 
Institute at 120 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C., for 
{0c a copy. 

x * * 

A revised edition of Our Armed Forces 
as been issued by the U. S. Infantry Asso- 
iation in cooperation with the U. S. Office 





of Education. There isn’t a great deal of 
new material because the earlier edition 
told the story, but if your copy has been 
well worn by inquiring students you can 
get the latest facts i» this recent edition. 
(Infantry Journal, 1115 17th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Price to students and 
teachers, °". per copy in quantities of 
four or more. ) 
a a 


What To Read About Russia is a list of 
books for boys and girls, selected and an- 
notated by the New York Public Library. 
In her foreword, Pearl Buck writes that 
whether Russian “ways are our ways or 
not, we ought to kn.w about them and 
why the people in Russia like them, be- 
cause we want to be friends with these 
people always.” The list includes sugges- 
tions for younger and older children, ma- 
terials ranging from fairy and folk tales to 
accounts of the Five-Year Plan and George 
Vernadsky’s history of Russia. (East and 
West Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. C., 
10c. ) 

* * * 


High school records do count. You know 
that, but you may have difficulty convinc- 
ing your students that it’s true. Your High 
School Record — Does It Count, by R. D. 
Falk, State High School Supervisor, South 
Dakota Department of Public Instruction, 
gives you all the ammunition you'll need 
to break do: 1 the conviction of the most 
hardened doubter. Mr. Falk gives repro- 
ductions of letters he has received from 
personnel and employment managers of 
leading companies, and of actual confiden- 
tial recommendation forms sent to schools 
and used to -veed out and rate employees. 
(South Dakota Press, Pierre, S. D., $2.25.) 

* * * 


Every student needs to know how to 
read a newspaper these days. He needs to 
learn about newspaper policies, problems 
of advertising and circulation, types of 
journalistic writing. He'll find the sports 
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column and the funnies without any help, 
but he has to be educated to discover 
music criticism and book reviews. He has 
to be put on his guard against bias and 
doubtful sources of information. Robert H. 
Carpenter gives material and suggestions 
which he has used with his classes in Win- 
netka, Illinois, in How to Use The Chicago 
Sun in High School Classes. The pamphlet 
will be sent to teachers without charge by 
th Chicago Sun. Of course Mr. Carpenter 
refers to the Sun in suggesting class ac- 
tivities, but they can be used in studying 
any paper 
—e-2 

Our Constitutional Freedoms — Civil 
Liberties: An American Heritage, by Rob- 
ert E. Cushman is the statement of an out- 
standing authority on a subject of gravest 
concern to every American. In this pamph- 
let, Dr. Cushman, president of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, substi- 
tutes “sharp-edged ideas” for the “pleas- 
ant emotions” which the term “civil lib- 
erties” excites in most people during peace 
times. He discusses the origin of civil 
liberties, their meaning today, the means 
provided for safeguarding them, and the 
share of the citizen in protecting and 
strengthening constitutional freedoms. He 
records a past worthy of pride, warns of 
dangers to fundamental freedoms, and 
challenges the reader to an informed, de- 
termined resistance to these threats. “A 
free people will remain free only if they 
have the active will to remain free.” 

This pamphlet is the first in “The Basic 
American Concepts Series” initiated jointly 
by the National Foundation for Education 
in American Citizenship and the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. The series will present in 
concise, popular language background in- 
formation and current facts about funda- 
mental principles and concepts of Amer- 
ican society. Forthcoming pamphlets will 
be written by such men as Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston of Brown Univer- 
sity, and President Felix Morley of Hav- 
erford College. They will be edited by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, editor of the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. Each is made available 
at the cost of only ten cents. 





TOMORROW 
ME MAY BE 
TOO LATE... 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
ARE RATIONED 


During the fall semester, we returned 
hundreds of classroom orders to teach- 
ers who placed their orders late or did 
not revise in time. 

Because of wartime paper restric- 
tions, the total number of copies of all 
magazines is limited. We can accept 
only a limited number of additional 
orders or increases on present orders. 

That’s why you should mail this 
coupon today . . . to revise your pres- 
ent order ...to enter a _ tentative 
order . . . to confirm your order. 








[(_] Please make my DEFI- 
NITE ORDER: 


[_] Please enter my TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER for: 


[] Please REVISE MY OR- 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 


to confirm or revise your present order 
to enter a new tentative order 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 











copies WORLD WEEK 





*per Pupil 
per Semester 


Combined Edition—6@5¢« 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 


Social Studies Edition—gO¢ 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 


English Class Edition—gQ¢ 
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DER to: copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC — — — — — — 30c 

TEACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied with each classroom 
order of 10 or more—extra copies with each additional set of 30. 
“In classroom orders of two or more to one address TE-2-21-44 

Name — 

(PLEASE USE PENCIL—ink blurs) 

School 

Street Address 

City P.O. Zone No. Sate ——— 
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PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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It's to your benefit fo mail if foday 


IF YOU are one of the thousands of teacher-subscribers who have 
already sent us your Confirmation Card for this term or if your 
order is placed on a yearly basis, you need read no further, this 
ad is not for you. 


BUT if you just haven’‘t gotten around to mailing your Confirmation 
Card yet, although you've planned to do so. . . then you'll be 











| il interested in these reasons why you should mail this card today: 

IF . you entered a TENTATIVE ORDER IF ... you haven’t renewed your last semester 

you may revise your order within three weeks. * order yet . . . don’t let another issue go by. . . 
This is the third issue of the term. Unless your your students will want every one of the vital issues 
revised order is received within three weeks after this spring . . . last semester because of paper ra- 


you receive your first copies, we’ll assume your pres: 
ent order is correct and will bill you for it... in 
any case, for better service this term ... mail the 
card today 


IF ... you asked for a bundle of sample copies 

but just haven’t gotten around to placing your 
order . . . you can assure your students of copies by 
mailing this card now ... you may pay later after 
you've collected the money from your students... 
but we can start sending copies promptly if you'll 
mail the card today. 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ARE RATIONED TOO! 


We can accept a limited number of new classroom orders 
and increases on present orders to replace copies used by 
teachers whose classes have changed, etc. By mailing 
your Confirmation Card today, you'll enable us to include 
your classroom order in our paper quota. Because of the 
increased demand, we'll again have to return classroom 
orders when our paper quota is reached. 

















tioning restrictions we were unable to supply class- 
room copies to hundreds of teachers who ordered 
late .. . give us the green light to start your copies 
by mailing the card today. 


IF ... you want to revise your order in any 

* way... do it now... last fall hundreds of 
teachers who wanted to increase their orders were 
unable to get additional copies. . . . The demand is 
greater than ever before and the copies available 
are restricted by the W.P.B. paper rationing pro- 
gram ... you should, therefore, mail the card today. 


IF YOU’VE MISLAID THIS CARD— 


there’s a handy coupon on page 7T or you can use 
the Card bound in this issue. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Weekly Planned Wartime Programs For Various Grade Levels 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





WORLD WEEK 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 














THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
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7 OR. CRAWFORD LONG PERFORMED THE FIRST PAIN- 
LESS OPERATION IN 1842, HE GAVE ETHERTO JAMES 
CW VENABLE AND REMOVED A SMALL 
j TUMOR FROM H/S NECK. 


Bak 


et ’ 
3B AFTER OTHER TESTS, MORTON DECIDED TO RISK THE 
RIDICULE AND CRITICISM OF DOCTORS. HE PERSUADED 
DR. JOHN C. WARREN TO USE ETHER INAN OPERATION. 





CRAWFORD W. LONG (1815-1878) 
WILLIAM T. G. MORTON (1819-1868) 


Conquerors of Pain 


R. CRAWFORD W. LONG, aphysician of Jefferson, 
Georgia, used sulphuric ether for an operation four 
years before it was demonstrated by Dr. Morton. But 
Long made no public claim to its discovery at that time. 
In 1846 Dr. William T. G. Morton, a young Boston 
dentist, determined to make a public test of ether for 
putting a patient to sleep during an operation. This 
occurred at Massachusetts General Hospital. 


The man who thus helped to conquer pain experi- £ 
enced the tortures of poverty in his later years. The Gov- § 


ernment used Morton's invention but failed to pay him 


for it, and Dr. C. T. Jackson, a Boston chemist, contested a 
Morton’s claim. When the Montyon prize of the French [9 


Academy was awarded to both men, Morton refused 
his share. 

















2 ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1846, EBEN 


FROST ASKED OR. W.7.G. MORTON /F 
WE COULDN'T DEADEN THE PAIN WHILE 
HIS TOOTH WAS PULLED. MORTON 
SUGGESTED THE USE OF ETHER AND 
FROST CONSENTED. 


B && MORTON CALMLY ADMINISTERED 
THE ETHER. THEN OR. WARREN 
REMOVED A LARGE TUMOR WHILE THE 
PATIENT REMAINEO UNCONSCIOUS 

THROUGHOUT THE OPERATION. 


& MORTON WORKED FOR YEARS TO 
BREAK DOWN THE OPPOSITION OF 
SURGEONS TO THE USE OF ETHER. HE 
WAS AIDED BY THE PHYSICIAN ANO 
AUTHOR, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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By Hendrik ¥ Fillem Van Loon 








er. He entrusted him with the care 
Sai several plantations. 









near Bridge Creek, in Virginia. v e 
know little about him except thal 
he became a member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. He died in 
1676, leaving his meager estates to 
his son Lawrence. 

Lawrence's second son, Augustine, 
caught the spirit of the new country 
and saw profit in running an iron 
mine and an iron smelter. Thus far 
they had contented themselves with 
raising tobacco for the London 
market. 

Augustine settled down near Fred- 
ericksburg. He had six children by 
his second wife. The oldest child was 
baptized George. 

The boy grew up in the normal 
way of that period. The local sexton 
taught him his letters, and afterward 
a schoolmaster was hired to give the 
young gentleman a smattering of 
Latin. Mathematics, for which Mas- 
ter George felt a great liking, was 
not taught him. George was obliged 
tu go after it on his own account. 
He later taught himself surveying. 
This knowledge of how to read maps 
was of the greatest value to him 
when he was called upon to lead the 
armies of the rebellious colonists. 

It was a time when boys of four- 
teen were supposed to be able to 
shift for themselves. His half-brother 
Augustine recognized that George 
had the makings of an excellent man- 









George liked his new life tor it 
meant action. He was forever on the 
move, examining accounts, hiring 
and firing overseers, buying and sell- 
ing crops and slaves, learning all 
about tobacco, experimenting with 
new kinds of cattle, and in a general 
way making himself useful. 

At the ripe old age of seventeen, 
he was thought fit for public office. 
He was appointed assistant public 
surveyor of Fairfax County. 

It was during this period as a pub 
lic surveyor that Washington became 
thoroughly familiar with life in the 
wilderness. He got some conception 
of the vastness of this new world in 
which the colonists, until then, had 
stuck close to the seacoast. But these 
carefree years came abruptly to an 
end in 1752, when his half-brother 
Lawrence died. 

George, now thirty years of age, 
had done several things which were 
to prepare him for the role he would 
soon afterwards be called upon to 
play. 

In 1753, Governor Dinwiddie had 
appointed him a major and had sent 
him to the wild West. Washington 
had orders to find the commander 
of the French forces, who, after an 
overland voyage from Canada, had 
occupied the greater part of the 
Ohio Valley. Washingtor was to re- 
mind the Frenchman that he was 


Oreene 





and delivered his mes- 
we. The Frenchman courteously 
invited him to dinner in a fort which 
is now the town of Waterford in 
Pennsylvania. But in spite of his 
pleasantries, the French commander 
said that he and his troops intended 
to remain where they vere. 

This refusal on the part of the 
French to withdraw their forces led 
to skirmishes. These skirmishes in 
turn led to war. During this con- 
flict Washington, badly supported 
by the undisciplined colonial troops, 
was taken prisoner. The French re- 
leased him only after he signed a 
promise that the British would not 
try to build any other fortifications 
in the Ohio Valley for at least a year. 

In February 1775, General Ed- 
ward Braddock arrived in Virginia 
from England. The London authori- 
ties hoped to have better luck with 
their regular soldiers than with their 
irregulars (colonials). 


Wastincron. like most of the 
native officers, withdrew from army 
life. The reason for such a step? 
The American-born fighters resented 
being treated as “colonial.” No “col- 
onial” officer could receive the same 
pay as one born in England. And any 
colonial officer, no matter what rank 
he held, was supposed to be inferior 
to anyone who held a direct commis- 
sion from the King. 

These colonials had no reason to 
feel inferior toward their London 
superiors. General Braddock, in spite 
of all his bravery, was ignorant of 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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VICTORY QUIZ wars vour X 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. MARSHALL CAMPAIGN 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 16. 
1. Which is the largest atoll in the Marshall Islands? 
(a) Kwajalein; (b) Mili; (c) Roi. 
2. Which of these atolls is not in the Marshalls? 
(a) Wotje; » (b) Jaluit; (c) Makin. 
3. For how long a period of time have the Japs been 
tortifying the Marshalls? 
(a) 2 years; (b) 13 years; (c) 30 years. 
4. What Japanese base can we attack trom the Marshalls? 
(a) New Guinea; (b) Truk; (c) Hawaii 


My score 





2. FIND THE 16 


Ot the twenty names below, cross out the four that do 
ot belong to the Socialist Soviet Republics. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 12. 

Latvia; Kazakh; Kirghiz; Karelo-Finnish SR; Spitsbergen; 
fadzhik; Tannu Tuva; Estonia; Moldavia; Afghanistan; 
Uzbek; Turkoman; White Russia; Armenia; Ceorgia; 
Ukraine; Lithuania; Arabia; Azerbaijan; Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated SR. 

My score 





3. BALTIC LANDS 


Complete the tollowing statements. Score 5 points each. 
lotal, 25. 

1. Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia became tree and in- 
dependent after (a) the marriage of Grand Duke Jagello to 
Queen Jadwiga; (b) the Swedish invasions; (c) the first 
World War; (d) the German invasion of 1941. 

2. The country that has never at any time sought centrol 
t Latvia, or Lithuania, or Estonia is (a) Finland; (b) 
Poland; (c) Sweden; (d) Russia. 

3. Lithuania’s only outlet to the sea is (a) Natal; (b) 
Gomel; (c) Memel; (d) Rommel. 

4. The two countries that signed the Treaty ot Brest- 
Litovsk in 1918 were (a) Estonia and Latvia; (b) Lithuania 
ind Poland; (c) Russia and Poland; (d) Russia and Ger- 
nany 

5. Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia are about equal in size 
to (a) Russian Soviet Federated SR; (b) State of Rhode 
Island; (c) State of Washington; (d) Alaska. 


My score 





4. PRISONERS OF WAR 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 12. 
1. Who is the U. S. Chiet of Staff? 
Marshall Eisenhower MacArthur 
2. Where did the International Law Association meet to 
set up rules for treatment of prisoners? 
Versailles Riga The Hague 
3. Why don’t the Japanese soldiers fear retaliation tor 
their treatment of war prisoners 
They are not supposed to be captured alive. 
They want to come to America. 
They are used to being mistreated by their own 
superior officers. 
My score 





5. CHECK THE WING 


Below are 10 statements about the Flying Wing. Half ot 
them are true. Cross out the statements that are false. Score 
4 points each. Total, 20. 

1. The wing has more “lift” than a C-54. 

2. A Burnelli All-Wing, UB-14, became de Gaulle’s flag- 
ship. 

3. The Wing has no tail at all. 

4. The Wing does not need a rudder or elevator. 

5. The Wing uses less horsepower than any other plane. 

6. The Wing permits shorter takeoffs and lower landing 
speeds, 

7 The Wing is safer than the standard plane. 

8. The first all-Wing job was built in 1942. 

9. The cargo is loaded laterally into a Flying Wing. 

10. The Wing cannot be used as a passenger plane. 


My score 


6. IN BOLIVIA’S REVOLUTION 


Each of the following men is important in the story of the 
Bolivia revolution. In the spaces before each description, 
write the number that appears in front of the man’s name 
who fits the description. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 

1. Enrique Penaranda 





—-President of the .2w 
Bolivian government. 

—chief German agent in 
Bolivia. 

—President-in-exile in 
Chile. 

— Dictator of Argentina. 

—vU S. ambassador to 
Bolivia 


2. Pedro Ramirez 

8. Gualberto Villarroel 

4. Pierre de Lagarde Boal 
5. Wilhelm Kyllman 


My score 





My total score 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


embassy, p. 4. Residence of an ambassador abroad. 

legation. p. 4. Residence of a minister abroad. Both 
embassies and legations are looked upon as soil of the 
home country. Thus, the land in Washington where the 
British and Russian embassies are stationed is consid- 
ered part of Britain and part of Russia. Both ambassa- 
dors and ministers serve as chiet means of official com- 
munication between the countries they represent. Am- 
bassadors are looked upon as direct representatives of 
the head of their nation 

mutual assistance pact, p. 7. An agreement signed 
by two nations. each pledging to come to the assistance 
of the other if attacked 

poaching, p. 10. Trespassing illegally. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Azerbaijan (ah-zer-bye-JAN), p. 5. 
Kazakh (kah-ZAK), p. 5. 

Kirghiz (kir-GEEZ), p. 5. 
Kwajalein (KWA-jah-lan), p. 3. 
Wotje (WOT-jay), p. 3. 




































UCK made a wry face, as he 

turned the page of his arithmetic 
book. “Heck, it doesn’t make sense!” 
he muttered. 

Bib eyed him from the table where 
she was writing. “What doesn’t make 
sense?” 

“This math problem,” Tuck said in 
a tone of disgust and read from the 
book: “Mr. B has sixty-four gallons 
of gasoline stored in three cans in his 
garage —" 

Bib waited for him to go on. 
“What's the rest of it?” 

“Something about transferring it 
trom one can to another. But my 
point is, where did Mr. B get sixty- 
four gallons of gasoline and does his 
ration board know he has it?” 

A burst of laughter came from be- 
hind the evening paper. “I think your 
suspicions are justified, Tuck,” Pop 
said. “Somebody ought to report Mr. 
B to the OPA.” 

“Somebody oughta rewrite this 
textbook and bring these problems 
up-to-date,” Tuck added. 

“Let's give that job to Bib,” Mom 
spoke up from the sofa. “She's the 
writer in this family.” 

Pop winked at Bib. “Sorry, but I 
have my order in first. The next thing 
she writes is going to be a radio pro- 
gram with silent commercials, isn't 
ro 

Bib smiled at his kidding. “The 
next after the assembly skit I’m work- 
ing on now. Pop, did we tell you that 
Jefferson is to have a student place- 
ment agency, beginning next week?” 

“No.” Pop put down the paper. 
“I'd like to hear about it.” 

“Well, you see, the office has been 
swamped with calls for students to 
take after-school jobs. The calls come 
from housewives in the neighbor- 
hood and also from downtown stores 
and businesses,” Bib explained. “Mr. 
Slocum says he’s so busy answering 
the phone that he hardly has time to 
be a principal! So the Student Coun- 
cil has offered to help run a place- 











Illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“Good morning, Mr. Wetwash ...1 saw your window card .. .” 


ment agency in the outer office. A 
student volunteer will answer the 
phone, take down all necessary infor- 
mation, and type it on duplicate slips. 

“One slip,” she went on, “will be 
posted on the ‘Help Wanted’ bulletin 
board and the other goes to Mr. 
Phipps, who's to be vocational direc- 
tor. He'll interview student appli- 
cants for jobs and advise them about 
taking jobs and keeping up their 
school work. Also, he’ll contact the 
employer and investigate working 
conditions.” 

“That's a good setup,” Pop com- 
mented. “It ought to help check il- 
legal employment of students who 
are under age for working in busi- 
ness and industry.” * 

“Mr. Slocum says a lot of employ- 
ers don’t take the trouble to find out 
the child labor laws,” Tuck put in. 
“He told us about a baker who hired 
a boy without a work permit. One 
day the boy was cleaning the dough- 
mixer and pressed the starting but- 
ton by mistake. His right hand was 
caught and he lost two fingers. The 
baker had to pay the boy about 
$3000, but, of course, no amount of 
money could make up for the loss of 
two fingers.” 

“That's right,” Pop said, “and that’s 
why your school will render a fine 
community service if it places stu- 
dents in jobs which they are old 
enough and experienced enough to 
handle.” He turned to Bib. “How 
does the assembly skit come into the 
picture?” 

“It's to be a vocational assembly. 
Cricket and I are writing a skit on 
‘Applying for a Job.’ Cricket’s writ- 
ing the first part, which is the wrong 
way, and mine is the right way.” Bib 


paused and frowned. “But I’m stuck 
at the beginning. The trouble is, I've 
never applied for a job. Tuck, you 
could help me on this.” 

Tuck was pleased to be consulted. 
“Well, let’s see —I could show you 
easier than tell you. I'll be the appli- 
cant and you be the employer.” 

“Me, the employer?” Bib gasped. 
“Wh-what do I say?” 

“Oh, just ask me questions.” He 
stood up. “You're the proprietor of 
the Snow White Laundry and you 
want a delivery boy. Here, take Pop's 
specs. They'll make you feel more 


dignified.” 


Bis tried to balance Pop’s specs on 
her nose, while Tuck went into the 
hallway. When he returned, he had 
combed his hair, straightened his 
tie, and put on his suit jacket. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wetwash,” 
he began and then added in an un- 
dertone, “See, I've learned your name 
from the clerk outside. . . . I'm Tuck 
Tucker,” he went on with the demon- 
stration. “I saw your window card 
and I'd like to apply for the job of 
delivery boy.” 

Bib cleared her throat and tried to 
pitch her voice as low as Mr. Wet- 
wash would. “Have you had any ex 
perience, young man?” 

“Yessir, I've worked for the Bus) 
Bee Grocery.” Tuck fumbled in his 
pocket and came up with a candy 
wrapper, which he handed to Bib. 
“Here's a letter of reference.” 

Bib stifled a giggle, as she read 
aloud, “Delightful, delicious, and 


BIB and TUCK 
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delicately flavored. Uhm-m. A very 
excellent recommendation. And your 
work permit?” 

“Yessir.” This time Tuck produced 
the real thing. 

“Very good. Now tell me about 
your family and where you go to 
school,” Bib continued. 

“I was born in Middlevale and live 
at 409 Arbor Road,” Tuck said. “I’m 
fourteen years old, one of two chil 
dren. My father is an electrical engi- 
neer, supervisor at the Wheeler 
plant. I’m in the ninth grade at Jef- 
ferson Junior High School.” 

“Then you could work from four 
until seven weekdays and from eight 
until six on Saturdays, I suppose. 
\bout wages —” Bib turned to Pop 
for advice. 

“Usually about $8 a week,” Pop 
smiled, “but for a boy with such an 
unusual letter of recommendation, 
I'd make it ten!” 

“Yes-sir!” Tuck exclaimed. “When 
do I start to work?” 

“Right now,” Bib came _ back 
juickly. “Follow me.” 

This was an unexpected develop- 
ment and Tuck didn’t catch on until 
too late. Bib led him into the hall- 
way and pointed to the basket of 
clean clothes which she and Mom 
had ironed earlier in the evening. 
“Please deliver those upstairs and 
see that they get to the right ad- 
dresses.” 

“Jeepers!” Tuck groaned. “I should 
have known there was some trick in 
it!” He started to pick up the basket, 
then stopped. “Time-and-a-half over- 
time,” he warned. “It’s after my 
working hours.” 

“Okay,” Bib agreed, laughing, and 
ieaded for the kitchen. 

When Tuck came downstairs, she 
paid him off with a piece-and-a-half 
if chocolate layer cake, which Tuck 
lecided was “good wages.” 

—Gay Heap 





Paging Professor Quiz! 


Tommy: “It’s always a mystery to me 
w little birds get out of their shells.” 
Peter: “That’s no mystery. What I 
int to know is how do they get in?” 


Wilbur Sutton, West End School, Butler, Pa 


Roll Your Own 


Summer Boarder: “Gracious! What's 
the reason for that roller going over that 
potato field?” 

Farmer: “Raising them mashed this 


year, ma'am.” 
Glen Combs, Walkertown School, Bulan, Ky. 
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Letter from South Africa 


Randfontein, Transvaal, South Africa 


Dear American Boys and Girls: 

I am 13 years of age and attend 
the Randfontein English Medium 
School. You may wonder why I use 
the term “English Medium.” In South 
Africa, children whose home lan- 
guage is Afrikaans (the language 
of the early Dutch settlers) are 
taught in that language. Those of us 
whose home language is English are 
taught in English. 

Randfontein is very near to Johan- 
nesburg, the city that is sometimes 
referred to as the “New York of South 
Africa.” But we South Africans have 
nicknamed Johannesburg the “Gold- 
en City,” as it is the centre of the 
gold mining industry. 

I live on a mine property, and my 
father is an official on the mines. 
Thousands of natives are employed 
to do the work in the mines. The na- 
tives are quartered in compounds. 
Some compounds have as many as 
five thousand workers in them. 

Being recruited from different 
tribes in the country, the natives all 
talk different languages. To over- 
come this difficulty, the natives speak 
a “mine language” — a hodge-podge 
of words from all the different lan- 
guages generally used. With this 
mixed-up tongue everybody under- 
stands everyone else! 

All the natives are well cared for. 
They have the best of food and medi- 
cal care. Their hospitals leave noth- 
ing to be desired. 

On Sundays, for recreational pur- 
poses, the natives are encouraged to 
hold tribal dances. These dances are 
most interesting. Usually they depict 
an actual scene from the native’s 
home, hunting, or war life. The men 
invent some wonderful costumes, 
with feathers, monkey tails, tortoise 
shells and wild animal skins. They 
even string small tin cans together 
and tie these round their limbs to 
make a noise. The result is like a 
“swing” band trying to drown out 
the noise of 100 motor cycles! 

I have just returned from a month’s 
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holiday in Kirkwood, Cape Province, 
which is the centre of the citrus fruit 
growing industry in the Sunday 
River Valley, 700 miles from Rand- 
fontein. The valley is very pretty 
and stays green all the year round. 

There are miles upon miles of 
orange, grapefruit and lemon trees 
that look like millions of soldiers on 
parade. When the fruit is ripe it is 
a blaze of green and yellow — our 
national colours. 

Coming from Randfontein, where 
everything dies off in the winter, ar- 
riving in the Sunday River Valley is 
like arriving in another country. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jill Timmler 











BUILD A MODEL PLANE 
ON A TUBE! 


Sensational New WOOD Construction 
Makes Better Flyers — Quicker 


Now combined with time-saving OTT-O-FORM- 
ERS, the new OTT-O-TUBE construction is the 
up- -to-date way to build the model war planes 
you want. Get the thrili of building a plane 
on a tube with WOOD parts that are all cut 
to shape. All the hard work is done on these 
kits—with the fun and fascination left for you. 


MOSQUITO, DeHavilland DH-98 


Famous British low-level bomber. A deluxe, 
true-to-scale kit—three-quarter inch to one 
foot. Finest kit at anywhere near the price. 
40-5/8 in. wing span. Kit $3.00. 


HELLCAT, Grumman "6F 


Navy’s new shipboard fighter. A low wing 
job designed since Pearl Harbor in response 
to recommendations of Navy Fighter Pilots. 
40 inch wing span. Kit $1.00. 


THUNDERBOLT, Republic P-47 


Said to be the largest and most powerful 
single-seat fighter plane in the world and 
noted for its high altitude performance, 25 
inch, 29 cents. 


ZERO, Mitsubishi Sento KI-001 
Japan’s famous “flying coffin’’ now dropping 
in large numbers in the South Pacific. 25 inch 
wing span. Kit 29 cents. 


FOCKE-WULF Fw-190 


Germany’s short range interceptor, developed 
for defense against British and U. S. bombing 
raids. 25 inch wing span. Kit 29 cents 


At Your Dealer 


Good dealers everywhere have Joe Off Kits. 
If no dealer near you mail order direct to ad- 
dress below. Minimum order by mail $1.00. 
Send 15¢ (25¢ for Mosquito) extra to partly pay 
postage and packing. 








EDUCATIONAL 


or 5 KITS 


JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Short Shots 


Nobody ever asks Bob Dille, the 6 ft. 
8 in. ace of the Valparaiso (Indiana) 
University basketball team, what he 
does in his spare time. He hasn't any! 
Besides taking a full college course and 
playing basketball, Bob works 40 hours 
a week in a war plant. 

Here is how he does it: He works on 
the midnight to 8 a.m. shift, then goes 
directly to school. He attends classes 
until] noon, and then practices basket- 
ball for an hour. The rest of his time he 
spends in bed. 

Wanna win a $100 War Bond? Bob 
Carpenter, the new owner of the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies baseball team, is offer- 
ing such a prize to the fan who suggests 
the best emblem for his team. It may 
be a fish, bird, animal, anything — as 
long as it stands for something typically 
Philadelphian. 

Who said golf is an old man’s game? 
The best golfing prospect around these 
days is 16-year-old -George Stuhr, of 
Garden City (N. Y.) High School. Last 
summer he won the New York State 
junior title and was a sensation in pro- 
amateur tournaments. He took up golf 
after a childhood ailment ruined his 
chances of becoming a baseball player. 
Just now he is busy sinking baskets for 
the Garden City basketball team. 

Two of the country’s greatest basket- 
ball aces, Herm Schaefer and Curly 
Armstrong, have been teammates for 15 
years on five different teams! Their part- 
nership began in a Fort Wayne (Indi- 
ana) grade school and _ continued 
through high school. They went to In- 
diana University together and played 
on the 1940 team that won the national 
college championship. After graduation, 
they joined the Fort Wayne pro team, 
played for two years, then signed up 
with Uncle Sam. At present they are 


regulars on the super Great Lakes Naval * 


lraining Station team. 

There’s an old saying that whenever 
five Indiana boys get together they form 
a basketball team. For a shining exam- 
ple, take Central Normal College of 
Danville, Ind. Central has exactly 11 
male students — but it has a basketball 
team just the same. Seven of the boys 
make up the varsity. What's the matter 
with the other four? Two are physically 
unfit; the other two went out for the 
team but couldn’t make it 

Perth Amboy (N. J.) High School is 
mighty proud of its Charley Oliver. 
Charley, who is 17 and an honor stu- 
dent, is rated the twelfth best tennis 
player in the country. He is Eastern in- 
door junior champ. —HeERMAN MasIN 












































To Improve His SITE 


A small shopkeeper decorated his 
window with a new blind. 

“Nice blind you have there, Joe, said 
one of the customers. “It must have cost 
you a pretty penny.” 

“It didn’t cost me anything. My cus- 
tomers paid for it,” said the storekeeper. 

“Your customers paid for it?” 

“Yes,” said the shopkeeper, “] put 
out a small box on my counter, ‘For the 
Blind,’ and they all contributed.” 


Elaine Lanci, Sir Francis Drake School, 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


In Any MANner 


Two old maids were discussing men. 
Asked one: “Which quality do you de- 
sire most in a husband — brains, wealth, 
or appearance?” 

“Appearance,” said the other, “and 
the sooner the better.” 

Virginia Irby. Riceville School, Java, Va. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Joe 
Castaldi, Irving School, Derby, Conn. 

Professor: “You, in the back of the 
room, what was the date of the signing 
of the Magna Carta?” 

“I dunno.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well, let’s try some- 
thing else. Who was 
Charlie?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Well, then, perhaps you can tell me 
what the Tennis Court Oath was?” 

“] dunno.” 

“You don’t? I assigned that stuff last 
Friday. Where were you?” 

“I was out taking the day off with 
some friends.” 

“Oh, you were, were you? Do you ex- 
pect to pass this course?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose so, Mister. I 
just came in to fix the radiator.” 





Bonny Prince 


George Washington 


(Continued from page 10) 


wilderness warfare. And if it had not 
been for George Washington (who at 
the last moment had taken once more 
to soldiering), hardly a man of the 
British expeditionary force would 
have come back alive. 

After this campaign, Washington 
was appointed to the post of com- 
mander in chief of all the Virginia 
troops. Did this teach the British reg- 
ulars a lesson? It did not. For when 
George Washington told a mere 
captain with a royal commission to 
do something he wanted done, the 
captain told him to jump dr the lake. 

Washington was obliged to trave! 
all the way to Boston, where the Brit- 
ish commander in chief was sta- 
tioned, to have the captain punished. 

On the first possible opportunity, 
Washington resigned from the army 
and refused to have anything further 
to do with British officialdom. From 
then on he was going to enjoy the 
quiet life of a plantation owner. 

Of course, one could not very well! 
administer a plantation without a 
wife. But suitable wives were hard 
to find, and furthermore, George 
Washington had never been very 
successful with the ladies. 

Finally he decided to be practical! 
rather than romantic. He married the 
widow of a fellow planter, one Col- 
onel Daniel Parke Custis. Martha 
Dandridge Custis was the mother of 
two children and the owner of 15,000 
acres of land near Williamsburg 


65,000 dollars in cash in the bank, ° 


and 150 slaves. 

Martha Custis was aiso a very 
kind-hearted and _ understanding 
companion. Best of all, she pro- 
vided her husband with a well-run 
home, where at any time he could 
entertain all the friends he wanted 
to bring, and she saved him from all 
those fussy details which are so ex- 
asperatiug to a man who has a real 
job to do. 





Reprinted from Van Loon’s Lives, by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, by permission of the publish- 
ers, Simon & Schuster. 





Flash from Germany 


German Announcer; “Last night 500 
Allied bombers attacked Germany. Ger- 
man planes fought back, causing heavy 
losses in Allied aircraft. One of our 
cities is missing.” 

Renjamin Magier, Durfee Intermediate Schoo!, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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February 21-26, 1944 


Bless His Sole 


Vip: “Our shoe-maker is a very patri- 
otic man.” 

Tuck: “Why?” 

Nip: “He’s giving his awl to the 


Frank Plaut, Newman School, Mansfield, Ohio 


Signs of the Times 


The sign over Black’s Market on the 
corner has been changed to: The Cor- 
ner Market, Joe Black, prop. 


James Rilmozes, Winter Street School, Haverhill, Mass. 


Fords in Bloom 
Husband (looking out the window): 


“There are sO many cars nowadays, 
you'd think they grow on trees.” 
Wife: “Such nonsense! Everybody 
knows they grow in plants.” 
Paul le Grazie, Harrison Ave. School, Harrison, N. Y. 


Arithmetic Problems 


Did you know that bugs are like 
arithmetic because they: 

Subtract from your pleasure. 

[hey add to your misery. 

They divide your attention. 

And multiply. 


Joann Wilson, Crothersville School, Crothersville, Ind 


Whitewash-out 


Young Alec was watching a house- 
painter at work. Presently he asked: 

“How many coats of paint do you 
give a door?” 

‘Two, my boy,” said the painter. 

“Then if you gave it three coats,” 
said Alec, “would the third coat be an 
overcoat?” 

No, son,” said the painter grimly, 
it would be a wastecoat.” 

ttle Smith, Albany Junior High School, Albany, Ga. 
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George Hamilton Green in Collier's 




















2. Baltic state. 

7. South Carolina (abbrev.). 
9. Also. 

10. Tramp. 

12. Animals’ rear appendage. 
14. Meddles. 

17. Propellerless plane. 

18. Frozen water. 

19. Citrus fruit (pl.). 


23. Lines of light that radiate from a 


bright object. 


24. Mohammedan inhabitant of N. Africa. 


26. Friend. 
28. Greek letter M. 
29. Light-armed cavalry soldier. 


1. Solid remains after burning. 
3. Smallest particle of matter. 
4. Towards. 

5. To cast a ballot. 

6 
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. The German-Japanese-Italian alliance. 


. Small canvas bed. 


are mounted and gunners screened. 


13. Person chosen in a labor dispute to 


arbitrate case. 


15. Province given to Poland after World 
War I as part of the Polish corridor. 


16. Objective case of I. 

19. Sworn pledge of truth. 

20. Small poisonous snakes. 

21. Festive. 

22. Boy’s name. 

25. River in Poland and in Russia. 
27. Since. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 


edition issue of February 28. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Rome; 6-Warsaw; 8-ore; 9-tank; 
10-head; 12-Iran; 13-AMG; 15-alms; 16-soap; 


17-Lae; 18-bins; 19-brag; 20-Ruhr; 22-egg; 
tanker; 26-poet. 


DOWN: 1-Ra; 2-organ; 4-eat; 5-ark; 6-Wehr- 
macht; 7-warmonger; ll-ease; 12-ill; 13-Asia; 
14-gas; 18-brake; 20-Red; 21-rap; 24-no; 25-et. 


. Artillery unit on a parapet where guns 


The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 
or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 


Bulld this authentic %’’ Way of Getting 
Lockheed “HUDSON” Bomber 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 





Send 5c for Latest Cepten Seetuting 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508D7111 LORAIN AVE. 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build’ 


CLEVELAND 2,OHIO 





| Theres Still Time. | 
| To Get in the Swim! 


. . . but you'll have to hurry and give your 
order to your teacher if you want fo join the 
hep crowd that’s enjoying these swell fea- 
tures in each issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
this term: 


% BIB AND TUCK STORIES your whole gang 
will be reading — and talking about. 

% GLOBAL MAILBAG letters from boys and 
girls in other countries telling about their 
games and ways of going to school and 
having fun. 


% STORIES about the war . . . about strange 
lands and customs. . . you'll enjoy them. 


% EXCITING PICTURE STORIES . . . full page 
picture strip stories about the lives of 
American heroes. 

















... Air Week aviation section .. . 
PLUS news ...maps... war photos... 
jokes sent in by pupil-readers . . . newsy 
word puzzles . . . sports... science... 
movie reviews and checklist. 





And it’s ONLY 30c for a whole term 
Less than 2c a week 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The Big Value Magazine for Young People 
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TORPEDO BOMBING — Third in a series of advertise- 
ments, dedicated to the shill and courage of American 
aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 










Below 


Out for blood, our Navy throws every- 
thing but the kitchen sink at Jap ves- 
sels, warships and transports alike. And 
of all the ways to plow a ship under, 
aerial torpedoing is one of the neatest. 


Granted a whit of surprise, a squad- 
ron of “Avengers” can hole a ship be- 
yond the reprieve of watertight com- 
partments. But the trick is to have the 
torpedoes strike below the armor belt, 
blast magazines and boilers into scald- 
ing junk. This takes men trained to a ra- 
zor edge, planes that can turn on a dime, 
torpedoes of Frankenstein cunning. 


Our Navy has all three—pilots with 
flying skill unequalled, planes to match 
it and tor pedoes that virtually think and 
act for themselves. Somewhere wallow- 
ing in the shifting sands on the bottom 
of the Pacific lies proof... 


he Belt a 


How the Navy’s new Torpedo Bomber —the “Avenger”— packs its punches 








where they do the most good for the “Sons of Heaven’! 


The Grumman “Avenger” is the plane 
that does the job . . . Officially desig- 
nated as the TBF but called the “Aven- 
ger,” this Navy torpedo bomber carries 
a one-ton torpedo or four 500-pound 
bombs, is manned by a crew of three— 
pilot, rear-seat gunner and radio opera- 
tor-tunnel gunner. It is armed with 
heavy caliber machine guns and pow- 
ered by a 1700-horsepower engine. 

How torpedo bombers do their work 
... When an enemy warship is sighted 
the pilots approach at low altitude, 
about 200 feet, from as many angles as 
possible. Flying at about 250 miles an 
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FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





hour they approach to within 1000 

yards and drop their torpedoes. This 

distance is important as 1000 yards ot 

travel is essential to “arm” the torpedo. 
* * * 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Research 
made possible the first commercial produc- 
tion of 100-octane aviation fuel and sup- 
plied it to American Military Aviation . . 
giving our fighting aircraft new speed and 
range, and a great tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and pro- 
duction of aviation fuel. 

Today, more Shell 100-octane aviation 
fuel is supplied to aircraft engine manu- 
facturers, for critical test and run-in pur- 
poses, than any other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell produces mor« 
than enough to fuel a bombing mission o! 
2,400 planes from England over Germany. 
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